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Tur Limits oF D1aGnosis. 


Recently Mr. Wallis Hoare has revived the dis- 
cussion of this question, which, though an old one, 
will well bear repetition from time to time. It isa 
subject regarding which the education of the pro- 
fession is yet far from complete, and that of the 
public has hardly been more than begun. 

There was a time when the majority of practi- 
tioners habitually over-estimated the clinician’s 
powers of accurate diagnosis. Thanks partially to 
the labours of pathologists, and perhaps even more 
to the persistent teaching and recorded experience 
of a few open-minded clinicians, we can safely say 
that, as a profession, we appreciate the limitations 
of our diagnostic powers much more clearly than did 
our forefathers. 

Most practitioners nowadays will be in substan- 
tial agreement with Mr. Hoare in the many 
instances he cites of the difficulty, and frequent im- 
possibility of diagnosis of cases, many of which are 
among the commonest met with in practice, and 
the unreliability of not a few of the symptoms once 
regarded as diagnostic, In one sense our advances 
in clinical medical and surgical diagnosis during 
recent decades have been disheartening, for they 
have very largely consisted in the recognition of 
errors ; but, nevertheless, one great general advance 
has been made. It is true that in very many cases 
a skilled clinician of the type of Mr. Hoare is little 
more likely to reach an accurate diagnosis than the 
practitioner of thirty years ago: but he is certainly 
far less likely to confidently arrive at and act upon 
& wrong one. 

There are still a few practitioners who retain un- 
bounded faith in their individual diagnostic powers, 
but their number is decreasing. There are a larger 
number, unfortunately, who have not yet emanci- 
pated themselves from observance of the popular 
tradition requiring a clear immediate diagnosis from 
every veterinary surgeon, and here the difficulty 
comes in. So long as the public requirements in 
this respect remain as at present, every practitioner 
—especially if not yet firmly established—is daily 
placed under a strong temptation to fall in with 
them, and very few men fully resist it. This much 
should be remembered—that the public, who were 
taught to expect infallibility in diagnosis by genera- 
tions of doctors and veterinary surgeons in the past, 
will retain the same expectations until slowly 
taught otherwise by practitioners of the present 
and future. A great deal at least of the difficulties 
between the medical and veterinary professions and 
the public have been made, and can only be re- 
moved, by the professions themselves. 


A CASE OF EQUINE TUBERCULOSIS. 


The subject, a brown cart gelding, No. 1015, was 
purchased May, 1909, and was then five years old. 
Previous to this the horse worked on the farm 
where bred. The horse was worked in our depart- 
ment collecting refuse from house to house. On 
November 10th, 1910, the stableman reported that 
the horse was off his feed and blowing badly. This 
was the first time he was noticed ill since being 
purchased. .On examining the horse his respira- 
tions were 30 per minute, temperature 102 F., and 
pulse 50, I was unable to detect any definite symp- 
toms of pleurisy or pneumonia, and I entered the 
case up as a slight feverish cold. 

I had the horse placed in a loose box and gave 
4 lb. Mag. sulph. and a fever drench consisting of 
Spts. wth. nit. and Liq. ammon.acet. The drench 
to be repeated morning and night. Linseed and bran 
mashes, and a little long hay were given instead 
of the ordinary corn ration. After two days the 
temperature was 101 F., but the pulse and respira- 
tions were unchanged. The least exertion on the 
part of the horse, such as getting up from the re- 
cumbent position, increased the respirations for a 
short time. 

The horse had been in the stable for four weeks 
and the symptoms were so irregular, and nothing 
definite detected as to the cause, it was decided to 
test him with tuberculin. 

On December 22nd I injected into the near side 
of the neck 3 c.c. of tuberculin, the site of injection 
not being previously prepared in any way, no anti- 
septic precautions being taken with regard to the 
skin. Twenty-four hours after injection there was 
a large eae defined local reaction which later 
increased in area, especially as its most dependent 

point. The local swelling measured eleven inches 
by five inches. Following the injection the tem- 

perature was taken every two hours up to the 36th 

hour, when the temperature has again fallen to 

102F., the maximum temperature being 105-6 F. 

Chart No. 1 shows the change in temperature fol- 

lowing the injection of the tuberculin. 

The local reaction was so large and so unexpected 

that I suspected it was due to some local injection 

and not to the tuberculin, in fact I attributed the 

local reaction to want of precaution on my part in 

not properly cleaning and disi:fectirg ths skir 

prior to and at the site of injestzon. The local 

swelling gradually decreased in eres. apd deptt ard 

disappeared about the fifth cay after... . 
At the usual half-yearly weighing of horses in 
July, 1910, this horse weighed 17 ewt., and as he 


now appeared to lose flesh daily T had him again 
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weighed on January 3rd, 1911, and he turned the 
scale at 12 cwt. 1 qr. , 

On January 9th I again injected the horse with 
tuberculin. This time I shaved a spot about four 
inches square on the middle of the neck on the off 
side, I had the part then washed with soap and 
water, dried with cotton wool soaked in ether, and 
following this the part was further antiseptized with 
Tinct. iod. The hypodermic syringe was boiled 
before use, and the tuberculin injected subcutane- 
ously in the centre of the disinfected spot. The 
temperature was taken after injection at intervals 
of two hours up to 64th hour. 


Chart No. 2 shows the change in temperature 
following the 2nd injection. Ten hours after injec- 
tion a local swelling appeared at the site of injec- 
tion and continued to increase up to the 24th hour 
when it gained its maximum size, then measuring 
11 inches long by seven inches across, and _ its 
depth I should judge to be about one and a half 
inches. 

On January 11th, 1911, the horse weighed 12 
ewt. 14lbs. On January 17th his weight was 11 
ewt. 3 qrs. 21lbs, and on January 24th 11 ewt. 3qrs. 
Tlbs. 

As we now had no doubt about this horse being 
affected with tuberculosis, and as he continued to 
lose weight daily, it was decided to have him 
destroyed. 

Post-mortem Examination. The heart, liver, 
bowels, and kidneys appeared normal. The spleen 
was covered with tuberculosis nodules. The 
accompanying photograph No, 1 gives one only a 
hazy idea how badly it. was affected. The lungs 
were enormously enlarged, and when the thorax 
was open they appeared to completely fill it. They 
appeared exactly like lungs which are artificially 
inflated outside the body. The pleura, both on the 
chest walls and lungs, was smooth and glistening. 
I had the heart and greater part of the trachea de- 
tached from the lungs, and the latter weighed. 
They weighed 77lb. While at the slaughterhouse 
I had three sets of cart horses lungs weighed, and 
they averaged 19lb each, therefore I conclude the 
lungs from this horse must have increased at least 
55 to 58lb above their normal weight. On further 
examination of the lungs I found the mediastinal 
lymphatic glands apparently normal and showing 
no signs whatever to the naked eye of being affected. 
The lungs were of a cream colour with red streaks 
at intervals through them, and on palpation felt 
hepatised. The cream-coloured material in the 
lungs was of a waxy consistency. On section the 
lungs appeared more or less completely filled with 
this cream-coloured material, in fact there was a 
very small amount of real lung tissue remaining. 
Microscopic examination of the lungs showed giant 
Is an Micro-photographs No. 2 
tand-No, 8: shdw,.high and low power microscopic 
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UNUSUAL CASE OF ANTHRAX IN A 
MARE. 


The following case presents some rather uncom- 
mon features, and I hope it may prove of interest 
to your many readers. 

On Saturday afternoon, June 17th, I was re- 
quested to see a four-year-old breedy harness mare, 
the property of Mr. John Forth, of Brown Hill, 
Burnley. The mare was in a loose box, and was 
only noticed to be off her feed in the morning, but 
as she made no improvement as the day went on 
my services were requisitioned about 4 p.m. 

I found the mare dull and dejected, with a slight 
nasal discharge, breathing slightly disturbed, pulse 
96, temperature 104 3-5th. Auscultated chest but 
could discover no abnormal sounds, percussion 
caused no inconvenience ; extremities normal heat, 
and had every gy ering of an every-day case of 
hyperpyrexia. fever draught was administered 
and a few fever powders left. I told my client I 
would call again in the morning. 

Sunday, about 9 o'clock, I found a marked change 
for the worse. Breathing was laboured, dull and 
dejected, cold ears and extremities. Injected con- 
junctiva, pulse imperceptible, temperature dropped 
to 102, refused all food and water. 1 administered 
a stimulating ball, and upon raising the head to 
administer a draught she dropped like a log and 
had some difficulty in regaining her feet. I applied 
mustard to chest and rubbed it well in myself, but 
to my astonishment she showed no feeling what- 
ever. I had her head brought to the box door and 
secured there, and had her legs bandaged. 

I informed my client it was a case that present- 
ed some rather unusual features of a grave nature, 
and was certainly somewhat puzzling. I dare not 
attempt to drench again, but promised to look in 
later, about noon, to administer another stimulating 
ball but I had not the opportunity, as the groom 
called about 12 o'clock noon to say the mare was 
dead. 

I remarked it was an uncommonly interesting 
case, and made arrangements to have a post-mor- 
tem examination, which took place about 1.30 in 
the afternoon. 

Upon opening the abdominal cavity there escaped 
a great quantity of straw-coloured fluid, and upon 
removing the viscera my eye caught a globular 
looking body which proved to be an ovary, rup- 
tured, showing a large black clot of blood; upon 
the longitudinal muscular band of the great or 
double colon there was a quantity of gelatinified 
serum. My suspicions were at once aroused that I 
had a case of anthrax to deal with. I then came 
to the spleen, which was very much swollen and 
enlarged, weighing 9}lbs. I immediately gave 
orders to proceed no further with the autopsy, and 
to leave the carcase where it was until further in- 
structions. I collected some blood and made the 
usual smear, stained with methylene blue and 
examined with a microscope, and had no difficulty 
in finding swarms of anthrax bacilli. 
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Brown Gelding, No. 1015. Chart I 
Brown Gelding. No. 1015. Chart II. 
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I at once acquainted the police, and as the case 
was in the Borough the Corporation veterinary sur- 
geon took it in hand. 

The history of the mare is as follows :—She was 
bred by the owner, and only brought up from grass 
two months ago, put into the breaker’s hands, and 
had only been working three weeks when taken ill. 
Upon enquiry as to her food, and whether she has 
had any foreign hay etc. I was informed she had 
not, and so the case remains a mystery as to its 
origin. 

The foregoing case only goes to prove, in my 
opinion, the importance of following up fatal cases 
that prove perplexing to the practitioner, and I am 
firmly convinced there are many such cases that 
escape observation and never come to light. I 
think it is over twenty years since I had a case of 
anthrax in the equine species, and never to my 
knowledge ie 7 ever before seen one prior to 
death. 

JosEPH H. CARTER, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 


Burnley. 


THE RESULTS OBTAINED BY THE INTRAVENOUS 

INJECTION OF TRYPAN BLAU IN THE PLASMOSIS 

oF DoMESTICATED ANIMALS WITH ESPECIAL 
REFERENE TO GALL SICKNESS. 


In The Veterinary News of May 6th Govern- 
ment Veterinary Bacteriologist Bevan, Southern 
Rhodesia, mentions in his report for the year ending 
December 31st, 1910, that Trypan blau has no 
curative action on the disease known as “ Gall- 
sickness” due to the presence of “ Anaplasma mar- 
ginale”’ and “ Piroplasma mutans.” This is not, 
however, my experience, as the following cases 
indicate :— 

Case I. Red heifer, one and half years old. 

Symptoms. Off feed, temp. 105 F., salivating 
freely, tucked up, staring coat, constipation and 
lachrymation; membranes tinged with yellow; 
nervousness, brain trouble, indicated by a glassy 
fixed stare of eyes, and moaning fiercely when 
handled ; pulse quick, small, and aggravated. 

Microscopical Diagnosis. Examination of the 
blood revealed when stained by Giemsa the presence 
of Anaplasma marginale with an occasional speci- 
men of the Piroplasma mutans and Anaplasma 
centrale, Poikilocytosis, and Basophilia. 

Treatment. Injected 200 c.c. of a 2% solution of 
Trypan blau intravenously; also administered 3ss. 
Calomel, followed by 3viij. Mag. sulph. 

The following day there was no apparent differ- 
ence in the general appearance, save that the mem- 
branes and skin were deeply tinged with blue, and 
the heifer had begun to eat a little. Temp. 105. 

The next day she appeared a little brighter; 
temp. 104. I administered 3ss. doses of Quine 
sulph. twice daily. Microscopical examination of 
the blood stained with Eosin-Azur revealed only a 
few anaplasms. The heifer subsequently did well. 

Case II. Black and white two-year-old heifer. 


Microscopical diagnosis. Stained by Eosin-Azur 
showed showed parasites similar to previous case. 
Treatment. Intravenous injection of 200 c¢.c. 2% 
Trypan blau with FN Mag. sulph. perorem. The 
temperature next day had dropped to 104, and she 
had begun to pick a little green barley. I did not 
see her subsequently as the owner informed me she 
was doing quite satisfactorily. 

Case III. Six months old heifer calf. 

Symptoms. Off feed, had been noticed unwell 
for three days previously. When I arrived I found 
her prostrate and unable to rise; membranes pallid 
and temp. 103. 

Microscopical Diagnosis. Anzemic condition of 
blood ; Poikilocytosis and piroplasma mutans strik- 
ingly evident. 

Treatment. Intravenous injection 100 c.c. 2% 
solution of Trypan blau; nourishing diet, gruel, 
milk, ete. 

On the third day the calf was decidedly better, 
and gradually improved during the following days 
until on the fifth day he was discharged as cured. 
I think these three cases will afford ample proof 
of the usefulness of Trypan blau in cases where 
“ marginal points” and “central points” are micro- 
scopically demonstrated in subjects affected with 
“gall sickness” in cattle, and also when Piro- 
plasma mutans supervenes— provided a sufficiently 
large dose is administered at the outset. 

Trypan blau has been entirely successful in my 
hands in all the plasmoses other than P. parvum of 
domesticated animals, viz., piroplasma canis, piro- 
plasma equi, and the previously described “ gall- 
sick” parasites. 

G. T. HEenpDERson, 
Govt. Veterinary Surgeon. 
Kokstad, E. Griqualand. 


THE NILE CAMPAIGN, 1884-85. 


A correspondent writes as follows ; 


The recently published “ Autobiography” of 
the late Lieut.-General Sir W. F. Butler bears in a 
very interesting manner on the Veterinary Report 
of the Campaign in the Soudan in 1884-85, now 
appearing in your pages. 

It is noteworthy that the Principal Veterinary 
Surgeon was not the only member of the Staff who 
who was refused permission to accompany Head 
Quarters, and unable to obtain access to the authori- 
ties. I enclose herewith the extracts in question: 

* * * * 

“There was no use in deploring the time already 
lost, but to get the last mile of distance for our 
boats out of every remaining day, and save the first 
and last glint of daylight for our work in the time 
that yet remained to us, did seem to me an object 
worth every risk that could be run to win it. It 
was in this effort that the telegraph beat me. It 
had been at work from Wady Halfa to Dongola. 
It was decreed that I was not to pass beyond the 
head of the Third Cataract! I was not to see the 
Commander-in-Chief! I must go back to Dal! 


Symptoms. Resembling Case I. in every way. 
Temp. 104-2. 


What I wrote that afternoon in my boat in the 
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middle of the Nile, somewhere in the broad water 
below the Isle of Argo, I could not now recall, but 
I remember that my pencil flew over the blank 
backs of some nine or ten large Egyptian telegraph 
forms, as no pen or pencil of mine ever went before 
or since. I handed the packet of tissue sheets to the 
messenger to give to Lord Wolsey in Dongola and 
then turned down stream with, I think, the heaviest 
heart and saddest brain I had ever known in my life.” 
* * * * 


“When I reached Korti on 4th January, the ad- 
vanced portion of the Desert Column had already 
left that place for Gakdul, a watering place half- 
way on the road to Metemmeh, but the number of 
camels to mount and carry supplies, even for a 
force of 2000 fighting men, was totally insufficient, 
and it was necessary to unload the camels at Gak- 
dul, form a depot there, and bring the animals 
back again to Korti for another load of supplies. 
Thus the leading portion of the force left Korti on 
the 30th December, arrived at Gakdul after a forced 
march on the morning of the 2nd January, started 
again for Korti on the same evening, and reached 
that place at noon on 5th January, having covered 
a total distance of 196 milesin 5 days and 21 hours. 
This march sealed the fate of the Desert Column. 
The camel is a much enduring beast of burden, but 
196 miles in 141 consecutive hours was more than 
even he could bear. It was pitiable to see these 
poor beasts dragging themselves to the river on the 
5th, 6th, and 7th, many of them falling dead at 
the water’s edge as they triedtodrink. The main 
body of the Desert Column finally left Korti on 8th 
January, reached Gakdul on the morning of 12th, 
and at 2 p.m. on the 14th January started on the 
remaining 90 miles to Metemmeh. The camels 
were now completely done.” 


* * * * 


“The march from Meroé to Dongola, 200 miles, 
in end of May and early June, was the hottest day 
that had ever fallen to my lot. I had to pick up at 
each summer station in succession—Korti, Tani, 
Kurot, Abu Gus, and Handak—the horses, guns, 
camels, and transport of the whole force, all the 
remnants of the Desert Column that could not be 
put into our old boats. I can never forget the last 
day’s march from Handak to Dongola. A desert 
blizzard blew straight in our faces, hot, strong, and 
bitterly biting with the grit sand and small stones 
that it hurled in our teeth. Camels and horses 
often turned aside unable to face it. We had 
orders to leave the camels behind us. The wretched 
animals that had been in the Desert Column were 
spectres, mere bones and sores. As they fell they 
had to be shot by the rearguard. 

Two-thirds of the camels collected at Tani and 
Kurot thus perished: I had taken the precaution 


of feeding up my camels at Meroé for weeks before 
the move, giving them the large stores of grain laid 
in in anticipation of the autumn campaign, and 
ordered to be destroyed on evacuation, and although 
the camels had a double distance to travel to reach 
Dongola, I lost only one or two on the march 
down. 


But the strangest part of the proceeding 


was that the General Officer in command of the 
force thought fit to report me to the Commander-in- 
Chief for not having obeyed the orders to destro 

the grain by fire. Called on for an explanation, t 
replied that although I had departed from the letter 
I had still observed the spirit of the order, inasmuch 
as I had used the grain as extra fuel to keep the 
ebbing fire of life in my unfortunate camels, and 
while expressing regret at even the seeming depar- 
ture from the letter of the regulation, I added that 
my penitential feelings were somewhat mitigated 
and consoled by the reflection that while the camels 
of the censorious Commander had lost some 80 per 
cent. of their numbers on the short march, mine 
on the longer route had not lost above two per 
cent.” 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS, 


ADRENALIN IN PurpUuRA H2MORRHAGICA. 


Prof. Schlampp, reviewing the various methods 
of treatment adopted for purpura hemorrhagica, 
concludes that in view of the conflicting teports of 
the use of the various and somewhat costly sera, 
and the general disappointment that has followed 
the employment of drugs supposed to possess a 
“ specific’ action—such' as iodine and the silver 
compounds—teliance should be chiefly placed upon 
a purely symptomatic treatment. 

As the most marked clinical symptoms in pur- 
pura hemorrhagica proceed from alterations in the 
medium-sized and small bloodvessels, the increased 
permeability of whose walls cause extravasations 
into the soft tissues, Schlampp holds it important 
to prevent, or at least to limit, this tendency to ex- 
travasation. This can only be accomplished thera- 
peutically by drugs which cause powerful and en- 
during contraction of the lumen of the vessels. 
Schlampp is not convinced that the two old vaso- 
constricting drugs, hydrastis and ergot, are bene- 
ficial in this direction in purpura hemorrhagica, 
and suggests adrenalin in preference. 

The earliest, and so far as Schlampp is aware the 
only, employment of adrenalin in purpura hemor- 
rhagica was in 1906, when Payron tried it, giving 
doses twice daily by the mouth. Since then, 
Schlampp thinks, this method of treatment has 
been forgotten ; but during the past year he has 
treated some cases of the disease—some of them 
being of medium severity, and some very serious 
—with adrenalin. He now describes his method 
and its results. 

The only adrenal preparation Schlampp used was 
the Solutio adrenalini hydrochlorici Takamine, 
1 c.c. of which represents one milligramme of adrena- 
line. Schlampp used 2 c.c. to 4¢.c. of this solution 
diluting it with sterilised water up to 10 c.c., and 
injecting this dose subcutaneously. He repeated 
this injection every second day, and as a rule four 
or five injections were necessary. 

Disturbances of the general condition, or undesir- 
able results at the site of the injection, were never 
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observed. The first results of the injections which 
appeared were of a somewhat surprising nature. 
The temperatures of horses which registered from 
104 F. to 105 F. when injected, sank to complete 
apyrexia within 12 to 18 hours after the injection ; 
and this striking event was repeated regularly and 
without exception in every feverish horse that was 
injected. The afebrile condition lasted for different 
periods of time, but was never shorter than two 
days ; and in cases when a febrile temperature re- 
curred, the next injection again caused prompt re- 
mission. The method by which this reduction of 
temperature is effected does not seem quite clear. 
Schlampp suggests as a possible explanation that 
the effect of the adrenalin upon the circulation may | 


influence tissue change and heat production. In 
every case the attainment of apyrexia may be re- 
garded as a good sign; seeing that as a rule in, 
purpura hemorrhagica the earlier a high tempera- 
ture appears, and the higher it ascends, the more 
serious is the case. 

The effect of the adrenalin upon the cedematous 
swellings and the ecchymoses of the mucous mem- 
brane was also a favourable one. Fading of the 
petechia was first observed, and this took place 
fairly quickly. Swellings, which, when treatment 
was commenced, were already present in the cutane- 
ous or subcutaneous tissue retrogressed rather more 
slowly, but vanished within three to five days, per- 
haps leaving a mere trace of their pre-existence at 
the end of that time. Schlampp thinks it doubtfu, 


whether a quicker resorption of the swellings than 
this 1s really desirable. In untreated cases of the 
disease, at least, the often-seen spontaneous sudden 
disappearance of the swellings is not a good sign. 

Though in not a few of Schlampp’s cases, the 
swellings at the commencement were very extensive, 
tense, and painful, yet the much-feared processes 
of mortification completely failed to appear. Now 
and then, during the period of the injections, new 
cedematous swellings appeared; but these did not 
assume formidable proportions, and soon disappeared 
again. 

yore gives no notes of any single case, and 
does not say how many cases he has treated or if 
any have been unsuccessful; but simply remarks 


| that the number of his favourable cases is far too 
‘few to permit a definite judgment of the value of 
the treatment. He fully commends it, however, 


for more extensive trial by the profession. Should 
it prove satisfactory, it remains to be proved whether 


‘other adrenal preparations, as paranephrin, epi- 


nephrin, ete.. will be found as useful as adrenalin ; 
and it is also possible that, with regard to adrenalin 
itself, the dosage may be found capable of improve- 
ment. Schlampp himself is satisfied that adrenalin 
is without danger in the doses he has employed ; 
but is evidently inclined to suspect that so far his 
dosage has erred on the side of prudence, and that 
further experience may justify an increase of dose 
in all cases.—(Miinchener Tier. Woch.) 
W. R. C. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 ro 1910, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Anth Foot- Glanders Sh 
nthrax. 
— (including | Pnrasitic | Scab. Swine Fever. 
Period. . Farcy) 
t 
Oat Ani | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- 
mals mals. breaks) mals. breaks} breaks. | tered. * 

IRELAND. Week ended June 10 a | es 1 1 79 
1910 2 3 84 

Corresponding Week in 1 1 3 43 

Total for 23 weeks, 1911 5 € mabe | oie 2 3 41 240 52 910 
1910 4 7 wane bak 1 2 36 332 52 1239 

Corresponding period in 1909 3 3 46 278 37 606 
1908 4 7 21 263 97 1956 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, June 19, 1911 


Norr.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 


NILE EXPEDITION 1884-5. 
(Continued from p. 806.) 


Report by Veterinary Surgeon E. E. Bennerr, on 
amels and their diseases during the Nile Expedition, 


The Land Transport, almost wholly performed by 
camels, the fighting force (the Camel Corps) were also 
mounted on these animals—a portion of one cavalry 
regiment was employed in addition ; mules and donkeys 
were used at some of the cataracts for the portage of 
stores. 


Remounts.—The purchases of camels were chiefly 
made north of Assouan and south of Cairo. No Delta 
animals to be bought, as it was said they could not stand 
the climate of the Soudan. How far this may be true I 
am not prepared to state, not having been there during 
height of summer. Combatant Officers were mainly 
wees for this duty, some of whom were evidently of 
doubtful experience, as was proved by the large number 
of very young camels which came into the depots. At 
Assouan, owing to a report sent in by me on this point, 
a board was called, and it was fonnd that at the time 
there were 95 camels three years old and under, 45 four 
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years old and under ; and many other four year olds, 
although so youny, were considered by the board as fit 
for issue, being fairly well-developed, which is more 
than could be said for the remainder. The mistake 
arose probably from the inability of the purchaser to 
distinguish between permanent and temporary incisor 
teeth ; but the infantile appearance of the three year 
olds should have been sufficient evidence to decide their 
rejection ; animals of this kind are only a useless encum- 
brance and profitless investment. Further, on the 
march to Gakdul from Korti, one-third of the camels 
which died or fell out en route, were remounts issued at 
Korti in exchange for animals worn out with the length 
of the march up country. This heavy casualty list 
among the remounts was in great measure due to their 
extreme youth, and their consequent inability to perform 
the most ordinary work. 

There are many varieties and breeds of camels. For 
war purposes, however, they were divided into two sec- 
tions only, viz., the riding or trotting camel, and the 
baggage or non-trotting; the former employed for 
mounting the fighting force, the latter for transport, in 
cluding Royal Artillery, Field Hospital and Bearer Com- 
panies. I will briefly allude to the different varieties 
which came under my immediate notice. 

The Aden camel. Some few hundred were shipped 
from Aden to Kosseir (on Red Sea), and from thence 
marched via Keneh to Assonan (237 miles). They are 
light, clean-bred animals, chiefly used by us for riding 
purposes, although in their own country mainly em- 
ployed for transport. They are of a uniform colour — 
dun—with short, fine coats, rendering them less liable to 
parasitic skin affections, and even when once attacked 
are treated in consequence with greater chance of success. 
This point can ree be too highly esteemed, where a 
large number of animals are congregated tozether. They 
are quick-stepping, and from my experience of them 
will endure fatigue better, and subsist on less food than 
the Egyptian camel brought up in a cultivated district. 
They are unsuited to a cold climate, but are said to be 
hill work. 

The Bishareen—bred by the tribe of the same name, are 
mainly of the riding class, and unsuited to carry heavy 
loads ; they are generally of a whitish colour. Being 
desert camels, it is claimed for them that they can with- 
stand the privation of thirst, without harm, for several 
days. Many of this class were purchased, and succumb- 
ed under the pressure of work imposed upon them. 

The Kabbabish take their name from their breeders ; 
they are found in and around the Bayuda Desert, and 
were principally hired when our own transport failed. 
They are larger and stronger than ‘the Bishareen, are 
accustomed to feed largely on grain, but live by feeding 
on the mimosa tree and the coarse desert grasses. They 
are, in consequence, very valuable where corn is not 
procurable ; but time (which we could ill afford) is 
necessary to admit of the grazing system being carried 


out. 

The Ghizeh—bred in the district of that name, which 
is in neighbourhood of Cairo, near the Great Pyramids. 
Being half Desert and half Delta animals they are large 
and very powerful, well suited for all transport purposes. 
They are much esteemed by the Arabs, and command a 
higher price in the market than the pure Delta. 

The Belta, almost wholly burden camels, powerful and 
slow-paced. Being bred in cultivated districts, they are 
mene withstand the want of water for any period 
without suffering coinmensurably ; several found their 
way into the service of the Expedition, although their 
purchase was prohibited. 

The Assiout camel, not a special breed, but a mixture 
pr seage | between the Ghizeh and Delta was, in my 
opinion, the most valuable animal for transport purposes 
employed in the Expedition. 


Age of Remounts.—A camel may be said to be in its 
prime between 7 and 12 years old. The endeavour 
should be to purchase about this age, and although from 
paucity of animals one may be oblived to take those 
which are younger or older, none shouid be bought with- 
out at least showing four permanent incisors (5$ years), 
and preference should be given to those over 12 years 
rather than those under 5$. A full-mouthed camel 
possesses six incisor teeth in the lower jaws, and two 
sets of tushes (two on either side), one set being second- 
ary or rudimentary. In the upper jaw three sets of 
tushes (three on either side), one primary, and two 
secondary or rudimentary sets, situate one on each side 
of the large or primary tush. Molars twenty-four, six 
on each side of each jaw. It is unnecessary to again 
allude to the numbers of young camels which were pur- 
chased for the Expedition. 

Size. — Well-proportioned, medium-sized, compact, 
short-legged animals are the most serviceable. A con- 
siderable experience (a good “eye”) is indispensable in 
the purchase of camels, as in all other animals. 

Other points.—Pay attention to the eyesight, as old 
camels frequently suffer from partial or total blindness. 
The girth to be deep, the elbows to be set out, well away 
from side of chest to prevent chafing—a most detrimen- 
tal and incurable defect ; the horny prominence of elbow 
to be of medium size. ‘The boss to sound, free from 
wounds and morbid growths, and well developed. The 
tiexor tendons to be fine and regular in contour through- 
out their length, as trotting camels are liable to strain 
and thickening of these tendons from severe and long- 
continued work. The pad of foot to be well promt | 
hard and sound, and free from fissures. The toe nails 
(often a cause of lameness) to be of normal growth. The 
hump to be of. moderate size. This, however, much de- 
pends upon the breed of the animal. In the Aden and 
riding camel it is generally small, in the baggage camel 
large and covered with long and coarse hair. Allowing 
for this difference, it is a fair indication of the condition 
of the camel. It should be quite sound, as injuries and 
bruises of the hump are most intractable to deal with, 
from its low vitality and organisation. The back and 
loins to be well covered with flesh, and to be free from 
scars and sores. Tobe muscular about the quarters and 
thighs, and to be free from puffiness of the hock and 
other joints, to sit level when made to lie down, and to 
perform this latter motion, together with rising, without 
stiffness or difficulty. To be easily guided, well trained, 
and to walk and trot without impediment, and without 
crossing of the hind legs, which denotes weakness. 
There to be no indications whatever of any skin affec- 
tien. 

The price in Egypt varied between £9 and £15; as 
much as £20 to £25 must be given for the better class 
camel. When purchasing for the Egyptian Artillery in 
1883, these amounts were reached in several instances. 
Female camels are usually rejected. 

Diseases and Injuries.—Saddle galls formed the large 
majority of cases; at least 7-10ths were of this class, 
and were the cause of infinite trouble and ee peed 
bony eminences being numerous in the camel, and being 
covered in most cases only by the skin, will in great 
measure account for the liability to rub and gall. De- 
fective and ill-fitting saddles, heavy loads sustained for 
long periods, with long marches, considerably added to 
the list. It is no exaggeration to say that 8 per cent. of 
the camels purchased were suffering from saddle injuries 
at the time of their arrival at Assouan, and had to be 
admitted for treatment into the sick depot before bein 
issued as serviceable. Some 3,000 animals Prva. | 
through this station while I remained there, so that the 
sick lines were always well stocked with these cases. A 
convoy of Aden camels, which marched from Kosseir to 
Assouan, occupying 16 days en route, were only once off- 
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saddled, I was given to understand. This careless treat- 
ment cannot be too highly condemned, as many were 
placed hor de combat for several weeks in consequence. 
Animals in low condition suffered the most. 

Method of treatment.—Exit to pus by depending 
orifice, removal of all dead and dying tissues, cleansing 
and syringing with carbolic lotion, and plugging the 
en with pieces of tow dipped in the solution, to be 
removed daily until it assumed a healthy appearance. 
In indolent and foul sores, spirits of turpentine was 
applied to stimulate the healing process, and with bene- 
ficial results ; the first action being achieved, it was 
diluted with oil, and continued with success. In other 
cases scraping the internal surface of the wound was 
found to act Senengpenny, in others setons were em- 
ployed. Where the bone was injured, and the ends of 
the transverse processes of the dorsal vertebrz are espec- 
ially liable to be so, recovery was greatly retarded, as much 
as from five to eight weeks being required before such 
cases could be discharged. Sacking for covering the 
wounds was found very useful in protecting them from 
flies and dust and other foreign matter. aoe camel 
should be supplied with a saddle-cloth of sacking, which 
can be used i the above pur , as well as being em- 
ployed as a “roll” to protect the back from the pressure 
of the saddle, wherever liable to rub or gall. 

Skin diseases fortunately did not exist to any great 
extent. I was always able to keep a certain control over 
them, which, considering the number of animals, was 
rather remarkable. I recognise two forms—contagious 
and non-contagious ; and although, in the former, being 
unable to prove the existence of acari, still, from the 
difficulty experienced in eradicating the disease, I have 
not the slightest doubt but that they were present. The 
non-contagious is a comparatively simple disease, due 
probably to errors of diet and other iilaunees working 
unfavourably upon the system. 

Treatment of contagious form.—Isolation, clipping 


the hair if necessary, and cleansing with soapand water, |~ 


and dressing afterwards with a solution of McDougall’s 
dip ; it being found that the watery solution evaporated 


uickly, besides inducing a dryness and chappiness of | g 


the skin, “gee,” native butter, was used instead as a 
diluent with more marked success, although the advan- 
tages of the McDougall compound, from its prepared 
condition, and the handy way in which it is packed, 
rendering its transport and employment more practica- 
ble and expeditions, are considerable. I cannot but 
think that the ordinary pharmaceutical preparation in 
general use for skin affections would have been more 
efficacious. Three and four dressings were often neces- 
sary ; care should be taken that the animals do not get 
chilled after being dressed. 

Debility, often associated with more or less severe 
diarrhcea, caused some trouble, chiefly noticed amongst 
the younger camels, and those which had marched long 
distances, ¢.g., amongst a convoy which marched from 
Cairo to Assouan, a distance of about 600 miles in some- 
thing under one month, which gives a daily average of 
more than 20 miles, there were several cases; these 
animals were expected to be fit for issue and work imme- 
diately after arrival. Treatment.—Rest, change of diet, 
and quiet exercise, with a covering at night. A condi- 
ment would have been of great value, and should be sup- 
plied in quantity to depots for use in this particular 
condition. Grazing, if properly carried out, would prove 
very beneficial in these cases. 

Catarrh, accompanied by laryngitis, was somewhat 
prevalent for a time, caused, no doubt, by the coldness 
of the nights, and the want of protection (coverings) 
from the wind. Only aperny inconvenience resulted 
from this ailment, however, as few animals succumbed ; 
in a colder climate one might expect this disease to 


laryngeal and pharyngeal mucous surfaces in the camel 
rendering it particularly susceptible to throat and 
subsequent lung affections. Treatment.—The applica- 
tion, with friction, of a stimulating liniment to the 
throat, with soft food and covering at night ; saddle- 
cloths, already noticed, would here prove of further 
advantage. 
Pneumonia.—A few cases asa result of the above, and 
also from the presence of hydatids, which, in several 
post-mortems made, I found to be numerous. 
Phthisis, in the acute form, was also met with ; it 
exists, I believe, to an extent more than is generally sup- 
posed, for I have been given to understand that an 
annual death rate of 30 per cent. is allowed for, and 
reckoned upon, amongst the camels belonging to the 
Egyptian Government Domain lands, the chief causes of 
this heavy mortality being due to hydatids in the lungs 
and phthisis (M. Piot, Veterinary Surgeon to the 
Domain). 
Wounds and injuries of all descriptions, including 
gun-shot wounds, were encountered, and subjected to 
ordinary methods of treatment. Here I may mention 
that particular attention should be paid to the “ boss” 
in purchasing ; for, if injured, a considerable period 
elapses before again becoming sound, as each time the 
animal lies down the wound is subjected to much pres- 
sure, which is harmful, as well as the liability to the 
entrance of foreign matters. Surface injuries quickly 
undergo repair in a dry climate like the Soudan. 
Chafing of the elbow and side, either from the turning 
in of the point of the elbow, or over-development of the 
horny Seswitg it, is oftén the cause of great annoy- 
ance, the more so, as it is practically incurable. 
In one case of chafe which came under my notice, the 
abscess which formed in the seat of injury, penetrated 
and opened into the cavity of the thorax; in this 
manner setting up traumatic pleurisy, which caused the 
death of the animal. 
Lameness, infrequent.—Cases of foot-soreness from 
long and continued marching were occasionally admit- 
ted into the infirmary. Owing to the nature of the 
round this was comparatively rare, rocky and rough 
travelling being the exception, not the rule. Treatment 
—rest, cleansing, and the application of an emollient, 
the patient being kept in the recumbent position as much 
as possible. 

bnormal growth of toe-nails sometimes induces what 
at first might appear to be a somewhat obscure form of 
lameness, the cause not being suspected. The treatment 
here would be obvious. 

Canker of ear, rare—Usual symptoms and treatment. 

Crupper galls, often severe, caused by the crupper 
genera ay use by the natives, but dispensed with in 
the Service; being substituted for by a breastplate ; 
there being a greater tendency for the load to slip back- 
ward than forward. 

Tetanus supervened upon many of the saddle injuries ; 
it occurred more particularly at Gubat, after the hard- 
ship and privation of the desert march. As circum- 
stances prevented the removal of the saddles for some 
seven or eight days, the wounds could not receive the 
attention od so much needed, and became enormous 
gaping sores, exposing an extensive and very sensitive 
surface to the air, from which traumatic tetanus could 
only be expected to result, the marvel being that more 
did not succumb to it ; in several instances, however, 
it was the sequel of slighter wounds. This can be ex- 
plained by the great tendency of injuries in general to 
take on this action in hot climates. Treatment of little 
or no avail. Hypodermic injections of morphia were 
tried without success, even in the earlier stages of the 
disease. 

Pyzemia, equally fatal, carried off many camels, or 
caused them to be shot on the road, unable to proceed. 


spread and to cause considerable havoc, the extensive 
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An eruptive febrile disease, called small-pox by the 
natives, was met with in an isolated form, showing no 
tendency to spread, and not necessarily fatal. 

Exhaustion.—Several and varied influences combined 
to cause the heavy mortality witnessed in the desert 
march from Korti to Gubat, but the chief was forced 
and long-continued marching. The 1st Column which 
left for the Gakdul Wells, averaged over 30 miles a day ; 
the 2nd Column whilst on the march, about 25 miles 
per diem. Overpacing whilst heavily laden, with in- 
sufficiency of food and water ; the allowance of grain per 
camel between Gakdul and Gubat was only 11 lb., and 
the puner occupied six days (less than 2lb. per day), 
while no water could be given during the same period. 
It is true that grass was comparatively abundant, but 
no time could be allowed for grazing to be carried out, 
and the number of the camels composing the column 
was quite sufficient to prohibit it in an enemy’s country ; 
and although everything was done in the way of collect- 
ing the coarse grass and portions of bush, still camels do 
not take kindly to this manner of feeding, it being their 
nature to pick and choose when turned out to graze. 
The march being completed, there was no grain procura- 
ble at Gubat, most of the camels having to do the return 
journey to Gakdul with only a few loads of green 
dhourra stalks and what grass could be collected to sub- 
sist upon. The greater number of camels, after per- 
forming the first march from Korti to Gakdul and back 
(192 miles in six days), were again required to set out, 
after only two days’ rest, for Gubat (172 miles), and this 
with an altogether inadequate allowance of grain and 
water. The great mortality which resulted can hardly 
be a matter for wonder. 

Forage allowance at Assowan.—Grain (dhourra or 
beans), 10 1b. ; tibben (chopped straw), 15 lb. for the bag- 
gage and 10 |b. for the riding camels. At Wady Halfa, 
11 Ib. grain and 11 |b. tibben all round. On the march 
up country, 10]b. grain ; practically no tibben. Korti, 
grain, 5lb ; green dhourra stalks, as much as could be 
collected ; no regulated allowance. 

Betweer Xorti and Gubat, the allowance dwindled 
down to. . of grain per diem in many instances ; 
some corps, better supplied, had as much as 5 |b. for the 
first few days of the march. The scarcity of grain was 
due to the difficulty of its transport up country. A 
composition feeding cake of portable weight and shape, 
like linseed cake, would be invaluable under such cir- 
cumstances. It is just possible, however, that the 
animals would require educating to this kind of food, 
and this would be an objection to its use. Green forage 
was supplied when practicable to the depots ; this is a 
necessary and important adjunct. It- was the custom 
to feed twice daily, morning and evening, the largest 
portion being reserved for the night. Feeding on grain 
alone, as they were obli to do for some part of the 
time, is very detrimental, interfering with rumination 
and causing indigestion and diarrhea ; like other animals 
they require a certain amount of bulky food to remain in 
health. Beans should always be crushed or split, and a 
like process would be of service in the case of dhourra. 
Barley had to be given when there was a scarcity of the 
other two eereals ; it does not appear to agree, however, 
with the constitution of the camel ; time is necessar 
to allow them to feed and ruminate. A very por | 
rough division of the day is—eight hours for bape 
eight to feed and to ruminate, and eight to sleep an 
rest. How seldom could one put this excellent rule into 
practice ! 

Grazing, where practicable, is very beneficial, giving 
the camels exercise whilst collecting their food. It is 
said that they are not good selectors, often eating 
paste known to be injurious. In my small experience 

did not discover this. 

Watering.—It is the custom to look upon this so- 
called “ship of the desert” as somewhat of a mystery, 


on account of its ability to endure the privation of 
thirst for several days, and it is treated accordingly by 
many, who act upon the principle that because a camel 
can live for four, five, six or even more days without 
water, that you may allow it to do so, or at least stint 
it, when this commodity is abundant. I consider it is 
only necessary for their comfort to water every other 
day when on dry food and the weather not too hot ; 
when on green food less often will suffice. It is.a good 

lan to leave this point to the discretion of the animal 
itself, although where large numbers have to be dealt 
with some system must be adopted. I found that 
nearly all drank eagerly when watered every alternate 
day ; there is no doubt, however, that camels can be, 
and are, trained in this particular. The inhabitant of 
the desert is more valuable, therefore, where there is 
scarcity, than its fellow of the cultivated district, 
where water is abundant and always get-at-able. The 
three sets of compartments attached to the rumen, and 
supposed to be the natural reservoir upon which the 
camel can draw, having previously distended them with 
the fluid, contain, on post-mortem examination, portions 
of the food mixed up with it. This may be owing to 
the relaxation of the muscular bands after death, with 
which they are abundantly supplied ; the opening and 
shutting of these apertures can hardly be under the 
control of the will. 

Exercise is very necessyry, and should be carried out 
daily at the depots for at least two or three hours ; it is 
advisable that it be got through in the ay | morning, 
to inducea more vigorous circulation of the blood after 
the cold of the night. 

Marches.—The ordinary pace of a loaded “ baggager 
is put down at 24 miles per hour, and the working day 
8 hours, z.e., 8 hours under the load, which with a con- 
voy would mean 64 hours’ clear marching, to allow for 
the time occupied in loading up ; this would give a dis- 
tance trave of about 16 miles, which is quite far 
enough, not to over-tax the capabilities of the animal. 
Owing to pressure of time and other circumstances, 
this rational treatment could seldom be indulged in. Ten 
to twelve hours doing from 20 to 25 miles, was the 
more usual routine of work. The riding camel, although 
not necessarily a faster walker than the baggage one, 
can be used at the trot for several hours consecutively 
without apparent distress, doing from 6 to 8 miles 
per hour. 

Although of greater value in despatch and other 
services requiring celerity, I cannot admit that they have 
any advantage over the baggage camel in ordinary 
desert warfare, where the fighting force must neces- 
sarily be attended by a large convoy carrying supplies ; 
here the pace is regulated by the slowest, the “trotter” 
having to keep with the “ baggager,” and owing to the 
greater weight-bearing power of the latter, I consider 
they could = employed to better advantage, and more 


economically, as mixed fighting and baggage animals ; 
thus obviating a separation of the two, which would 
allow of a reduction in the total number, as well as a 
reduction in the matter of forage and the corresponding 


transport uired for its carriage. Trotting camels 
could always be attached to every column to carry out 
their especial service. This mixed system is still in 
vogue in the French Army in Algeria, and is, I believe, 
found to answer admirably. 

Rest should always be allowed, in fact insisted on, 
after every march of any distance: nothing wears the 
animals out sooner than being continually on the march. 
Some go so far as to say that the days of work and rest 
should be equally divided. 

Drivers.—At least one to every three camels, other- 
wise they cannot be properly looked after and cared for, 
or the loads properly put on and adjusted on the march. 
In the late campaign, it sometimes happened that there 
were five, and often six animals to one driver. The 
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Somali and the Aden Boys are superior in this particular 
to the ordinary my! a for although smaller in stature 
and not so strong, they take a much greater interest in 


their charges, are more active, and being “ clanish ” they 
are always ready to help one another in difficulties. In 
they behaved admirably, and showed 
{gyptian soldiers and others em- 


the desert mare 
a good example to 
ployed as drivers, 

oads.—From 300 to 490lb, according to the size and 
strength of the camel, is considered an ordinary load: it 
should not exceed 300lb where long and continued 
marching has to be gone through (exclusive of saddle). 
No absolute and uniform rule can be laid down, as much 
must be left to the discretion of those in charge. Gross, 
and not nett weight, should be the one adopted when 
stores were being issued for transport: the Commis- 
sariat Department are only too prone to consider the 
nett weight, as that alone concerns them. The Trans- 
port Department have to deal, however, with the gross 
weight, and in this case, where matters are urgent, it is 
the poor beast that suffers, to its own detriment, for at 
least 25 per cent. has to be added to the nett amount, to 
include boxes and other cases, often tin-lined, in addi- 
tion. The boxes for protecting stores should neither be 
too large nor too cuales (as were the large-sized biscuit 
cases recently in use) ; otherwise they are cumbersome 
to load, and by their greater aptitude to shift, and take 
up the motion imparted by the animal, are more liable 
to gall the back and cause further evidence of distress ; 
the great weight and consequent pressure of a heavy 
load is sufficient in itself to impede and arrest the circu- 
‘lation in the skin, and thus give rise to those injuries 
which interfere, to no small degree, with the mobility of 
an army. 

Saddles.—A subject offering many points for consider- 
ation. The service-pattern riding saddles were princip- 
ally of two designs, the models being borrowed from 
those in use at the time in the Egyptian Camel Corps 
Modificatidys and improvements could be made in them. 
with advantage, thouzh on the whole they answered the 
purpose required of them. The lashings and woodwork 
were not always of the best, and often gave way. This 
was hardly to be wondered at, as they were made by 
contract and ordered at short notice. With ordinary 
attention from the rider, no camel, issued sound, should 
have developed sores or galls, unless under exceptional 
circumstances of marching or of condition. 

Baggage saddles.—Those made specially for the Expe- 
dition were mainly of one pattern and of one size, others 
brought with the camels were of various sizes and 
shapes. Those from the district around Esneh were 
superior to all others, being stronger, more stable, and 
hence more suited to carrying heavy loads. The service 
pattern saddle had several defects, the chief being want 
of strength in the trees and being of one size they were 
unsuited to the smaller camels, and caused much trouble 
in altering. The stuffing being of coarse straw, soon 
wore through the non-durable lining, causing chafes and 
galls. Fitting on the back as an acute angle A, they 
rested for the main part at the rear, on the extremities 
of the transverse processes of the dorsal vertebrz, a part 
most liable to njury, especially when an animal is in 
low condition. ‘The spine bore very little of the weight, 
and the hump was over-crushed and bruised, not only 
by the load, but also by the make of the saddle, and the 
unyielding portion of the trees. The hide lashings often 
gave way, allowing the key which binds the two halves 
of the tree together, to come right down upon the 
wither, and cause by attrition most dreadful sores, 
very difficult to cure. Ata Board on these saddles, of 
which I was a member, it was suggested that the hide 
lashings should be substituted by rope ; that there 
should be greater strength and stability of tree, which 
should also be more open ; that the pads be made of 
two or three different sizes, that the hinder one be lined 


with leather to protect the loin, and that these two rear 
pads, being made into one, be joined at the top, so as to 
allow the spine behind the hump to take its share of the 
weight. Breast-plates of soft rope or other material 
should always be issued with the saddles. The Dongo- 
lese pattern saddle is very light, and only euitable for a 
small load ; it is most indifferently padded, and many of 
the galls must be laid at its door. 

The Remount and Sick Depots at Assouan and Wady 
Halfa were combined, each under one Commissariat 
Officer. I would advocate a separation, allowing the 
Sick Depot to be under the control of the Veterinary 
Surgeon, who should alone be responsible for its work- 
ing: in fact, to be managed asa military hospital, apart 
from the interference of the non-professional element. 
A proper staff should be given him to enable this to be 
carried out. The disagreements which often arise under 
the combined system would then be done away with ; 
for the least impartial judge must admit that a profess- 
ional man must be the best exponent of his own particu- 
lar calling. 

During the five weeks I remained at Assouan, some 
3000 camels sed through the remount, and some 
300 through the Sick Depot. At Halfa over 200 were 
admitted for treatment during a period of three weeks. 

The Staff of Assistants was inadequate, and they were 
quite uneducated in the commonest matters of treat- 
ment. As camels require no shoeing, little or no thought 
was paid to the subject of farriers and shoeing-smiths 

rior to the arrival of corps at Assouan. The Camel 

orps had made no provision for men to act as dressers, 
or to attend animals when on the sick list. At my sug- 
gestion, the Commissariat Officers of both the Heavy and 
Light Divisions sent down one man per troop or section 
(45 camels), to the Sick Depot daily to learn the simple 
methods of attending and dressing wound cases ; many 
of these men had previously been shoeing-smiths, but 
when volunteers were called for in their respective regi- 
ments, rather than be left out they gave up their “Shoe” 
to revert to privates. Asan inducement to accept this 
duty, an extra 6d. per diem was promised them, which 
they would be entitled to after the campaign would be 
over. Two of the Transport Companies which came 
from England were provided with farriers and shoeing- 
smiths as part of their ordinary establishment ; when 
requiring further help men, without any special training, 
were detailed to assist them, but often remained in in- 
dependent charge, owing to the splitting up of the com- 
panies along the Line of Communication. Owing to 
the scarcity of qualified assistants, I had attached to me 
for duty a serjeant of the Gordon Highlanders to act as 
farrier, and a private of the 15th Hussars to act as 
dresser—these men to permanently remain with me 
wherever I might be. On arrival at Korti, the latter 
was recalled to his regiment, and being under orders to 
proceed to Gakdul, I was unable to have this very sum- 
mary proceeding enquired into, or even get a substitute 
before leaving. Only a special corps of trained men will 
ever meet our requirements adequately ; without a com- 
petent staff, the Veterinary Surgeon’s time is taken up 
with teaching the so-called assistants, and other minor 
matters of detail, when it might be otherwise employed 
much more profitably. 

Medicines.—In addition to the field chests in use by 
the Veterinary Surgeon, each sub-divion of a corps was 
given a small box containing medicines and necessaries 
sufficient to meet ordinary requirements. These unit 
chests were devised by Mr. Burt, Principal Veterinary 
Surgeon of the Nile Expedition: a very fortunate and 
wise provision, where veterinary surgeons were so few, 
the animals so numerous and scattered. and the distances 
so great. By this system, each part or unit of a corps 
had the means of attending to whatever sick cases 
there might be amongst its own camels—chiefly saddle 
galls—and no excuse could be made for neglecting 
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them. One, and sometimes two boxes, were supplied 
to each section of transport (167 animals), and one to 
every two sections of the Camel Corps (90 animals), and 
to other corps in the same proportion. Each chest had 
written directions for the employment of the ingredients 
it contained. I think this system has everything to 
commend it, provided that competent hands guard the 
expenditure, and especially having regard to the length 
of the line, when it may be impossible to attach veteri- 
nary surgeons to separate corps. 

Branding.—It was the custom to brand a broad arrow 
on the right side, and numbers progressively on the left 
side of neck ; nicety oftmanipulation is required : other- 
wise, if branded too deeply, the figures become oblit- 
erated by sloughing of tissue, and if too lightly done, it 
soon wears out and becomes undistinguishable. The 
numbers on the irons should be cut clear and not stamped 
on the block, otherwise they blurr. A wooden handle, 
of sufficient length, would greatly convenience the 
brander, and enable the work to be more thoroughly 
carried out. 

Typhus Bovine.—Rinderpest developed itself amongst 
cattle arriving at Assouan, brought direct from Odessa 
for the use of the Army, although passed free, after the 
usual 24 hours quarantine at Alexandria. Twenty-one 
deaths occurred in a cargo of 50 between Assiout and 
Assouan, and it was found by me, on éxamination, that 
the remainder had contracted the disease also in a great 
or less degree. Many post-mortems were made, and the 
characteristic lesions found in each case. A report was 
sent by the Principal Veterinary Surgeon to Cairo, ex- 

laining the gravity of the outbreak, and a strong private 
letter by myself to Dr. Sandwith, the then Sub- 
Director of the Sanitary Board of Egypt, and with 
whom I had worked on this same subject Jast year, 
urging upon him the necessity of closing all Egyptian 
ports to Russian cattle, owing to the great danger to the 
country by the continued importation. The opportunity 
was not thrown away, and I am glad to be ng to say 
that their entrance is now prohibited. A second cargo 
also lost several animals en route; local supplies of 
cattle were then utilised to meet the demands of the 
Army, and the risk of bringing infected animals through 

such a long stretch of territory done away with. 

E BENNETT, Veterinary Surzeon, 
Army Veterinary Department. 
London, June 12, 1883. 
(To be continued.) 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The summer meeting was held at the Angel Hotel, 
Peterboro’, on Friday, June 16th. The chair was taken 
by the President, Mr. W. W. Grasby, of Daventry. 
Other members present were: Messrs. T. Holmes, 
Bourne ; A. Lennox, Crowland ; T. B. Bindloss, Long 
Sutton; F. L. Gooch, Stamford; C. Hartley, junr., 
Lincoln ; T. Hicks, Sleaford ; R. W. Knowles, Wisbech; 
G. Lockwood, J. Mackinder, H. Westgate, Peterboro’ ; 
H. H. Nicolls, Oundle; E. W. Parkes, Wellingboro’ ; 
J. H. Coles, Whittlesea; T. A. Rudkin, Grantham ; 
W.K. Townson, Market Deeping ; C. W. Townsend, 
Long Stanton, Hon. Sec. 

Visitors : Messrs. A. Over, Rugby; F. W. Medlock, 
Board of Agriculture. 

Previous to the meeting the members were hospitably 
entertained to luncheon by special invitation of the 
President. The loyal toasts having been duly honoured, 
Mr. F. L. Gooch proposed the health of the President, 
and in the course of his remarks said he was sure Mr. 
Grasby would add lustre to that position he now occu- 
pied. He was sure he was expressing the feelings of all 


present when he told the President how thankful the 
all were to him for his present generosity. He himself 
did not know if the lunch had brought them together, 
but it certainly was one of the best attended meetings 
he could remember—and he was one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Society. At one time they had thought of 
dropping their meetings, but he now hoped that the 
present meeting was going to be the turning point, and 
that all the members would support both the President 
and the Secretary by regular attendance at the meetings. 
He hoped they would have some good papers and dis- 
cussions, by which, with regular attendance the Society 
would continue to flourish; by so doing they would 
make Mr. Grasby’s presidential year a success which he 
fully deserved. (Applause). 

The PRESIDENT, in returning thanks for the kind re- 
marks made by Mr. Gooch, said it was a great pleasure 
for him to be in the position he was that day. It was 
true he took the position with some amount of diffi- 
dence, as the meetings had been so rly attended 
during recent years. He knew it was often difficult for 
single-handed practitioners to ,et away, but there could 
be no excuse for continued absence year after year. 
The result of their associating must be for their general 
good ; he himself had never yet attended one of these 
meetings without having added something to his 
present knowledge, and he did hope each member would 
support him by attending as regularly as possible. 


The minutes of the last meeting were passed, on the 
motion of Mr. Knowles, seconded by Mr. Holmes. 

The Hon. Sec. announced that he had received letters 
and telegrams regretting inability to attend from Messrs. 
H.C. Taylor, W. A. Allott, W. W. Lang, R. W. Clarke, 
C. Hartley, senr., A. Johns, T. J. Keall, S. G. Master- 
man, J. Marshall, W. Hoole. 

The Hon. Sec. reported the death of one of the oldest 
members, Mr. J. W. Gresswell, of Peterborough, since 
the last meeting. He did not hear of his death until 
the morning of the funeral, but in the meantime his 
successor, Mr. Lockwood, had kindly undertaken to 
represent the Association there, and to send a wreath 
on their behalf. He had written Mrs. Gresswell a letter 
of condolence, and had received an acknowledgment. 

Mr. J. MACKINDER, in proposing a vote of condolence 
with Mrs. Gresswell, said he was now perhaps the oldest 
member, he and Mr. Gresswell having attended the 
meeting at Lincoln at which the Association was insti- 
tuted. He had known him for 42 years, and he only had 
a disagreement with him on one occasion, when he (Mr. 
Mackinder) had to admit he was in the wrong. They 

Naas great friends, and he felt his death very 
much. 

Mr. Geo. Lock woop seconded, and said he was sure 
they would all miss Mr. Gresswell’s genial presence at 
their meetings, at which he had been a most regular 
attendant, sparing himself no trouble to be present. 
If other members only followed his example, they would 
have better meetings. The resolution was carried in 
silence, all standing. 

The Secretary announced he had received a letter 
of resignation from Mr. Lang of Brocklesby, and he had 
already written Mr. Lang asking him if he could possi- 
bly continue as a member. 

Mr. Lang had explained that he was now at Brocklesby, 
which had a very poor train service, so that it was very 
inconvenient for him to be present at the meetings, but 
on the suggestion of the President, Mr. Hicks under- 
took to ask Mr. Lang personally to reconsider his 
decision to give up his membership, and to invite him 
to the Lincoln meeting in October. 

The Hon. Sec. said that Mrs. Masterman wrote to 
say that her husband was away, but she ay 29 that he 
would soon be completely recovered from his hunting 


accident. 
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Amember was reported for being four months in 
arrear with his subscription, but instead of striking him 
automatically off the list of members in accordance with 
the bye-laws, it was decided that his attention should 
be called to his default. 

The balance sheet of the Royal Victoria Benevolent 
Fund, to which the Association subscribes 2 guineas 
annually, was laid before the meeting, the Secretary 
stating that through his inability to be present at the 
last meeting he had upon his own responsibility sent 
2 guineas towards the above fund, as if he had waited 
until the “poms meeting the subscription would have 
been much overdue. 

On the motion of Mr. Gooch, seconded by Mr. Holmes, 
it was deeided not to aceept the invitation to the Sani- 
tary Congress at Belfast, and the Public Health Con- 
ference at Dublin, owing to the distance: the proposer 
remarking, too, that there were opposing interests in the 
two Societies. 

Mr. F. W. Meptock, of Peterborough, an Inspector of 
the Board of Agriculture, was proposed as member by 
Mr. H. Westgate, seconded by Mr. Mackinder. 

Mr. ComBErForD, of Caxton, Cambs., by Mr. C. W. 
Townsend, seconded by Mr. E. W. Parks. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
Mr. W. W. Grassy, Daventry. 


Gentlemen,—I appreciate the compliment in your 
electing me as President. As a native of Lincolnshire, 
it is only natural that I have taken a great interest in 
the welfare of this Association, and although compara- 
tively a junior member, I have always read the ay 
ings of your meetings and watched progress. My first 
acquaintance with members of our profession was of 
men who held office at different times in this Associa- 
tion, men, too, who were held in high esteem by their 
clients, and whose names were household words in tlris 
county. 

As a profession, I venture to assert that we deserve 
all the credit we get, but it is equally true we deserve 
more of the British Public’s recognition than we obtain. 
A veterinary surgeon, more particularly a country prac- 
titioner is, if I may use the term, a whole-time man ; 
few people outside our own profession can have but a 
scant idea of the really physical labour than is entailed 
in our every day life, and to no one is it more necessary 
than to us, that we should be possessed of every mental 
and physical faculty. There is no old age pension when 
we are past the hard active work, and fortunate is he 
amongst us who saves enough on which he may retire 
from his labours. A lawyer has his head and pocket 
only to consider, but we must use head, heart, and 
pocket too. Every labourer is worthy of his hire, but in 
not a few of our cases the fees obtainable are much 
lower than their real worth. Ours is a profession that 
can never be put on a purely commercial basis ; for 
some of our drudgery we must be content with, and rely 
on, gratitude. 

Once we leave our College, we many of us of necessity 
lead isolated lives, rarely seeing a colleague, and unfor- 
tunately, perhaps, some of us may get into a groove and 
so desire to see less of our brother practitioners. Hence 
the value of being a member of a Veterinary Medical 
Society cannot be denied ; singly, or even in cliques, men 
and their ideas fall sees, but undoubtedly unity at 
least promotes good fellowship, ensures interchange of 
ideas, and so adds dignity to our profession, and to usas 
individuals. 

As arule we do not appreciate quite enough the im- 

rtance of continuous education in our professional 

ife, we must endeavour to be up to date, and keep in 
touch with each advance in our profession, and contact 
with men who are doing good pioneer work is a surer 
means of obtaining that end, a easier than a course of 


reading, however thorough. There are many of us who 
would gladly appreciate a post-graduate course if we 
could afford to leave our practice, and as a remedy it 
should be as much as possible brought to us by the 
Veterinary Medical Society to which we belong, and you 
will, I hope, pardon my saying that the greatest compli- 
pliment you can pay the officers of this Association is 
your regular attendance at each meeting as a practical 
roof of your appreciation of their efforts to provide 
interesting subjects for your consideration. 

Debate should be encouraged, particularly among 
junior members. They may rest well assured the 
seniors are not feeling ey but taking keen interest 
in the views put before them. We must all acknow- 
lelge the very great advantage in his College education 
of a graduate of recent years over that received twenty 
years ago. 

I have the very happiest recollection of the great help 
I have always received when it has nm necessary to 
ask advice over a troublesome case at any meeting of a 
Society such as ours, and always found any member will- 
ing to give me a patient hearing before offering his 
opinion, and have invariably returned home richer in 
knowledge and cheered by help so willingly given. 

It is not always an easy matter to arrange an attrac- 
tive programme for each meeting, but a few clinical 
cases recorded, even though they be of every day occur- 
rence ; pathological specimens—always of interest ; a 
short paper productive of discussion, and an occasional 
demonstration, should be tempting enough to make us 
grasp the opportunity for half a day spent enjoyably 
and profitably away from the ordinary routine of our 
— life. e must not be content to be practical men 
only. 

Again, too, a Society such as this used properly is 
surely a specific against any feeling of mistrust and 
jealously, a sin of the heart which so readily attacks at 
times each one of us. We should, then, use every 
endeavour to place ourselves in a position to render 
better service to our clients, and the public will be more 
appreciative of us, particularly those who read and take 
note of the progress in veterinary medicine and surgery, 
and this, too, must prove a powerful stimulus against 
those feelings of self-sufficiency, and those careless 
habits into which even the best of us find it so easy to 


nlike the medical profession, we have no general 
hospital within a few miles to fly to, which is so valua- 
ble to their individual members, and to which they can 


dispatch a difficult medical or surgical case, and at very 
little inconvenience watch the progress made under the 
care of a specialist who is provided with every facility 
by generous donations from a grateful public. With us 
the practitioner has a constant difficulty in obtaining 
anything sanitary surroundings even for his 
patient, and a skilled willing hand to assist is most 
difficult to obtain within a reasonable time. He is ex- 
pected to be prepared to battle with any difficult surgi- 
cal case that may arise at a moment’s notice, when not 
only skill is required but much manual labour. 

The modest income of many of us will not adinit of 
our being extravagant in the purchase of medical or 
surgical yoo which are not very frequently re- 
quired, and really I can imagine it must be a very 
happy state of mind for a veterinary surgeon to be in a 
position to fit up his establishment with every modern 
requirement. 

At the present moment the very unsatisfactory finan- 
cial position of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
cannot fail to appeal to every member of our profession, 
and I believe that a voluntary subscription ems those 
who feel disposed is the best means of tiding over the 
difficulty temporarily. For the welfare of the whole 

rofession it is imperative that the stigma of want of 
unds should be removed at the earliest opportunity, 
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and looking through the lists of bequests in our daily 
papers it seems to me so characteristic of the world’s 
neglect of our profession that amongst many large sums 
given to already well endowed institutions not one 
thought is ever given to us—the poorest of all profess- 
ions—and to which a few hundreds even would be of 
such marked benefit for the welfare of the whole animal 
world and as a result give pleasure and profit to owners 
of animals that words cannot adequately describe. 

With regard to the politics of the profession I will not 
weary you, enough has been said in the press lately in 
election addresses. Of the new Bill I approve. It is 
absolutely certain those in authority at Red Lion Square 
cannot look after our interests with due advan to us 
without capital, and you will agree we need much better 

rotection from the ravages made by unqualified men. 

t is strange, but true, that there are men who, well 
educated but unprincipled, having some knowledge of 
medicine and surgery, can bring about disastrous results 
to a good practice. It is most astonishing how the 
public can be influenced by a clever unprincipled man. 

It is the duty of every parent or guardian of the 
future veterinary student to spare no expense in his 
education prior to his entering College, for certainly in 
the future it will be the men with the highest training 
who will be successful in obtaining the most prominent 
public appointments appertaining to our profession. 

Our efforts in prevention and treatment of disease 
are certainly more appreciated every year, but there is 
much more to hope for, particularly in our smaller 
towns, in which those in charge of its welfare show a 
total lack of the requiremeuts that are so essential for 
the proper supervision and inspection of the food of its 
inhabitants. 

In conclusion, pomp I thank you for listening to 
these remarks. If you will give me your support during 
my year of office, with the help of our friend and Secre- 
tary, Mr. Townsend, to whom we owe adebt of gratitude 
for his untiring energy, I will do my utmost to make 
each meeting pleasant and instructive. (Applause.) 


Mr. Goocu bso amy a vote of thanks to the Presi- 
dent for his address, which he suggested should be re- 
corded in the minutes, containing as it did several 
matters of interest to the profession. 
Mr. Hicks seconded, and the motion was carried with 
acclamation. 
THE NATIONAL. 


Tacit approval was given to. the amended rules pro- 
posed by the Committee of the National Veterinary 
Association on the motion of Mr. Holmes, seconded by 
Mr. Westgate. 


INSTRUMENTS AND THEIR USEs. 


Mr. F. L. Goocn then exhibited a very interesting set 
of surgical instruments, and in a preface explaining their 
uses, said :— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,—I must first of all 
apologise to you for the subject before you for discus- 
sion. When I proposed ie as President, sir, I did not 
agree to give a paper, and I was very glad when you in- 
formed me you had secured a paper for the Peterboro’ 
meeting, and I am only sorry the gentleman found him- 
self unable to give usa pos on “ Contagious Abortion 
in Cattle.” Knowing the gentleman as I do I feel that 
he would have done justice to the subject, and aroused 
a very good discussion as the subject would be most 
interesting to provincial practitioners, and it was only 
owing to the great persuasive powers of your President 
that I consented to give a few notes on some every-da; 
instruments, hoping for the contribution of other men’s 
experience by way of discussion. 

do not intend to bring to your notice anything new, 


but I do hope to explain some alterations, which I con- 
sider improvements, in some of our every day instru- 
ments, fore dealing with any oue particular instru- 
ment I should like to preface my remarks. 


The Keeping of Instruments. 


_ I consider that every practitioner should keep his 
instruments, no matter how few he might possess or 
how great the number, in a clean, aseptic, and bright 
condition. I have sometimes been disgusted at the con- 
dition of instruments in some of our public institutions, 
as well as in some practitioners’ surgeries. This is not 
only detrimental to the life of the instruments but in 
the eyes of the public detrimental to the institution or 
to the private practitioner, as well as frequently a source 
of danger to our patients. I, myself, have been asked to 
attend cases in which an operation performed by an 
empiric has been the cause of blood poisoning, and also 
in one case in particular in which a disease was spread to 
twenty-one animals by inoculation through an infected 
instrument. 

When in the surgery they should be arran as far 
as possible so that one instrument may be obtainable 
without many others, and also, if possible, in glass cases, 
so that one’s clients may be able to see them if they 
should visit your surgery. Itis surprising what opinion 
your clients may form of you by the condition of your 
particularly as to its cleanliness. 

here are numerous instruments manufactured by the 
instrument makers that are not worth the metal they 
are made of ; they are only fit to adorn an instrument 
shop and are only wasting room in a surgery. The 
other evening I was in the company of one of our pro- 
fessors who told me that a surgeon in the first rank of 
his profession told him that he wished that a practical 
—- would turn instrument manufacturer. 
at is just what we want in the veterinary profess- 
ion. Myself, I have been very fortunately situated. I 
have not only a mechanical turn of mind myself, but I 
have a father who can make exactly what he requires, 
and many a time we have come home from a difficult 
operation saying we wanted an instrument of sucha 
nature, and he has immediately set to work and forged 
an instrument to meet the case the next time it may 
occur. Practically that has been the way in which nearly 
all the instruments that I venture to speak on this after- 
noon have been thought out and made. 

Many of our instruments of course, on account of the 
size and strength of our patients, have to be made very 
heavy and unwieldy, but frequently an instrument 
maker will make them strong and heavy where it is 
unnecessary, and light and weak where strength is re- 
quired. This I think I can substantiate in one or two 
instruments before you. 

Choice of Instruments. This more particularly ap- 
plies to poston members of the profession. It is almost 
impossible, unless you are a very wealthy man, to pur- 
chase all the necessary instruments at once, but I wonld 
advise any young man to purchase those instruments he 
requires most in the district in which he intends to 
practice, and above all, to buy the best instruments. 
Cheap instruments are always dear in the long run. It 
is surprising how some practitioners get through with 
very little expenditure on instruments, and I have been 
called upon to perform operations in a brother practi- 
tioner’s infirmary, when I have required the most com- 
monplace instrument, and it has not been forthcoming 
or if it was, it was of such a primitive character that 
it was almost impossible to apply it to recent surgery. 


Mr. Gooch then displayed his instruments one by one’ 
fully explaining their use. The exhibits included a 
twitch, a dog muzzle, firing irons, a wart iron, two sets 
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of parturition instruments in cases, foot shears, lamb 
claws, sandcrack instruments, teeth instruments in case 
and out, a tourniquet for docking, shoeing tackle, 
abscess bistoury, wound sutures, a patent fleam, trocar 
and canula (abdominal), a mouth gag, a pill deliverer, 
and balling guns (Stewart’s). 

The Present exhibited various instruments, also a 
very neat medicine chest which he always took with him 
in his trap. 

Mr. Lockwoop wished to thank Mr. Gooch for the 
excellent display and description of the various instru- 
ments, remarking that with such a collection one needed 
no instrument maker. He also expressed his approval 
with the remarks made by the essayist with regard to 
the advantage claimed for his tooth instruments over 
those of some now in regular use. 

Mr. Mackinper, in thanking Mr. Gooch for his ex- 
cellent display, said that the essayist had pleased their 
eyes as well as their ears. There were, he added, no 
end of instruments before them, and to possess them all 
one must be almost a Rothschild. e thought Mr. 
— had made a mistake in not being an instrument 

er. 

Mr. TowNsENnD said he must first of all thank Mr. 
Gooch for so kindly coming there that afternoon and 
filling up a gap which at one time seemed evident. He 
must also, like the President, thank the members for 
turning up so well at this meeting, he did hope that the 
present meeting was only to be the first of a series of 


’ successful meetings, and that they would have many 


meeting in the future equally successful. The Society 
had, as the members were no doubt aware, certain in- 


struments, but he was sorry to say they could not at 
present give such an excellent display as they had before 
them at the present time. 

Mr. Over, as an old friend of the President, and as a 
visitor that afternoon, said he could not let the present 
opportunity pass without thanking both the President 
and the members for the enjoyable time spent with them 
that day. To the Essayist, also, he wished to add his 
thanks, for he thought the display and general descrip- 
tion of the various instruments was excellent. 

Mr. Lockwoop, on behalf of the members, had much 

leasure in proposing a very hearty vote of thanks to 

r. Gooch for his kindness in coming there that day. 

Mr. Goocu said that both he and his father had 
always been greatly interested in surgical instruments 
and it had been a great pleasure to him to come there 
that day. He should like to add that any of the 
instruments now before them were at the disposal of 
the Society, 


Mr. Rupk1n exhibited a cystic calculi (in setw) ob- 
tained from a Pomeranian bitch, he showed it more 
because of its large size, as to him it appeared to more 
than half fill the interior of the bladder itself. 

A very successful meeting closed with a hearty vote 
of thanks to the President, on the motion of Mr. Hicks, 
seconded by Mr. Rudkin, who attributed the successful 

thering partly to the personality of Mr. Grasby, and 

oped the Society would have many such meetings in 


the future. 
C. W. TownsEnD, Hon. Sec. 
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Personal. 


Mr. W. FREEMAN BARRETT, M.R.C.V.S., Barrister-at- 
Law, was commanded to attend the Coronation Service 
at Westminster Abbey as representing the veterinary 
profession ; and was therefore present at the ceremony 
on behalf of our Body Corporate. All veterinary fsur- 
geons will share our pleasure at this Royal recognition 
of the profession in the person of its official head. 


Vet.-Major E. P. J. Barry, F.R.c.v.s., 2nd Life Guards, 
was called to the Bar on Wednesday, June 28th. 

The Duke of Connaught, as a Bencher of Gray’s Inn, 
made a special point of being present in hall on Wednes- 
day night, to congratulate Major Barry, 2nd Life Guard 
on his call to the Bar, at that Inn, though a couple o 
years must yet elapse before—on the completion of two 

ecades of service in the Army—he lays down the 
sword to assume the toga. Major Barry, who is of Irish 
nationality, saw service in the Tirah Campaign of 
1897-98, for which he received a medal with two clasps, 
and was on the Special Commission sent out to South 
Africa in 1902 to examine into the question of remount 
supply. He has served with the “2nd Life” for twelve 

ears, and for some time past has also been on the 

xecutive Staff at the Royal Naval and Military Tourna- 
ment as veterinary expert.— Daily Telegraph. 

Mr. AInsworTH WILSON, F.R.C.v.s., of Witham, Essex, 
was appointed Professor of Surgery and Obstetrics, and 
Mr. J. B Buxton, of Barnet, was appointed Professor 
of Surgery and Dietetics, at a special meeting of the 
Board of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edin- 
burgh, on Wednesday last. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette, 
Wark Orrick, WHITEHALL, June 23. 


TERRITORIAL Force. ARMY VETERINARY Corps. 
William Hepburn to be Lieut. Dated May 10. 


Maj.-Gen. R. Pringle, c.B., p.s.0., was the representative 
of the Veterinary Division of the War Office Staff in 
the Coronation procession. 


THE LIMITS OF DIAGNOSIS. 


‘* Yet some there were, among the sounder few 

Of those who less presum’d, and better knew.”’ 
Sir, 
I must thank Mr. Mayall for his criticism of my article on 
the above subject. 

There are a few points however, which require some 
explanation on my part, as evidently Mr. Mayall has 
misunderstood the substance of what I intended to convey 

lst. I did not advise that the practitioner should discuss 
the pros and cons*of a case with his client, or disclose frankly 
all his fallibilities. What I meant to convey was that it 
would be an advantage in veterinary practice if clients were 
better acquainted with the limits of diagnosis, and less in- 
clined to believe in the infallibility of some practitioners. 
Then they would not expect so much from ordinary mortals 
and would allow for the possibility of errors. 

A medical man is not expected to give a dogmatic opinion 
at his first attendance on a case, he is allowed ample time, 
and a careful and prolonged examination is appreciated by 
the patient and his friends. But in consequence of the 
tendency which some veterinary surgeons have to give dog- 
matic opinions after a trivial examination of a case, it has 
become the custom to expect a rapidly formed opinion, and 
to ascribe the power of giving such to special skill. 

And as I have already remarked, the efforts of the man 
who devotes special care and attention to diagnosis are not 
appreciated by the public, in fact he is often described as 
‘*not practical ’’ by some, and ignorant by others. 

2nd. With reference to the consignment of the body to 


which a dogmatic opinion as to diagnosis has been given, 
may die, but no trouble is taken by the practitioner to con- 
firm the diagnosis. In fact the more infallible the prac- 
titioner becomes, the less likely he is to trouble himself about 
autopsies ; were he to regularly test the correctness of his 
diagnosis in this manner, his vaunted skill would soon be 
appreciated at its correct value. 

The owner of the animal takes little interest in a dead 
body, and unless he is of a litigious disposition, he is not 
likely to question the practitioner's opinion or skill. 

And what an enormous amount of errors in diagnosis are 
consigned to the care of oblivion, and one might add also, 
what a lot of valuable pathological material is lost in the 
same manner. 

3rd. With reference to the effect of treatment on the re- 
sults obtained, perhaps I should have added ‘‘ by drugs.’’ 
No doubt attention to hygiene and dietetics proves a 
valuable assistance to the vis medicatrixr naturae. I must 
confess that every year I have less faith in the supposed 
virtues of many drugs, and more belief in the natural powers 
of recovery. 

That some drugs are valuable no one will deny, but in a 
large number the therapeutical effects are purely imaginary. 
A little experience in contract practice gives valuable in- 
formation in this direction. Here there is no inducement to 
prescribe drugs, and the results are quite as satisfactory, if 
not more so, than in ordinary practice, where the supplying 
of drugs is a sine qua non. 

A few weeks ago I attended a Shire stallion suffering from 
influenza, temperature 105°5°. The usual simples were 
prescribed, viz., small doses of Mag. Sulph. and Pot. Nit. 
in the food and drinking water. These the animal abso- 
lutely refused to touch, so nothing else was ordered. Tha 
temperature descended, the appetite was maintained, and a 
good recovery ensued. 

This is not an isolated case, I have come across a large 
number, and if some of the new anti-pyretics had been pre- 
scribed, what a false testimonial I would have given to the 
drugs. 

Consider the number of cases given up as hopeless, that 
recover when no further treatment by drugs is adopted. 

Some time ago I attended a valuable cow suffering from 
inhalation broncho-pneumonia due to faulty administration 
of a drench. She appeared hopeless, and drenching was 
impossible. The owner after some days said he would take 
no further trouble with the case, as the animal was sure to 
die. Iagreed with him. An old herdsman came along and 
gave the cow a few raw potatoes, which she ate. From that 
time forward she improved and made a good recovery. 

uery. Had I given drugs the result would have been 
attributed to their employment ; it would be just as reason- 
able to ascribe the result to the potatoes. 

I attended a dog suffering from ulceration of the cornea as 
a sequel to distemper. The owner was an ophthalmic sur- 
geon, and he wished to carry out the orthodox treatment, 
but the dog objected so forcibly that I told the owner the 
treatment would do more harm than good. So a simple 
boric lotion was prescribed and a good recovery resulted. 

This is not an isolated experience, I have often observed 
that both in horses and dogs affections of the eye have re- 
covered, when all treatment has been left off. 

The question of the means adopted and the effects that 
result is an interesting one. Some years ago I attended a 
cow the property of a solicitor, for some obscure gastric 
derangement. On my third visit I found that the cow's tail 
was adorned with a piece of blue ribbon, and underneath 
this was a filthy concoction, coveringa wound on the under 
surface of the tail. The attendant informed me that his 
master had brought a ‘‘charmer’’ or ‘‘ wise-man’’ from a 
village 12 miles away, the previous evening, and that this 
worthy hadcut out a worm from the cow’s tail, and applied 
the charm. Moreover, since the ordeal had been carried 
out the cow commenced to feed, and was now all right. 

An interview with the master corroborated the man's 
statement, and what was more, he was well pleased with 
the work of the wise man—far better than with mine. 
Verily this was ‘‘casting anchors of faith into a sea of 
superstition.’’ Still itis very much on a par with the deep- 
rooted faith thatexists as to the effects of drugs in the minds 


the knacker, what I meant to convey was that cases in 
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of horse and stock owners. 
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En passant, I may say that ‘‘ worm in the tail ’’ is a very 
common disease (?) in this district, and accounts for a very 
varied list of symptoms. 

(4) Re ailments of horses’ teeth. Iam of opinion that 
the unfortunate stomach is more often subjected to the on- 
slaughts of drugs when the teeth are really at fault than 
vice versa. And certainly less harm is done by simply rasp- 
ing the teeth, even though the skill of the equine dentist is 
not necessary, than by administering drugs when the teeth 
really require attention. 

I agree with Mr. Mayall that some practitioners overdo 
the equine dentistry fad, but in the present age of special- 
ists some new fields must be discovered. The teeth are 
rasped and the horse's appetite returns—means adopted and 
resnits gained. From a commercial aspect I think we 
should pander to the fads of the public and follow the 
advice of Iago ‘‘ Put money in thy purse.’’ From a 
scientific point of view, well, entre nous, we must, if we 
possess any sense of humour, smile secretly at the implicit 
belief that the public have in the virtues of drugs and in the 
mysteries of the healing art. 

When this belief is shared by the practitioner, and 
sophomania accompanies the ledger therapeutist, then 
indeed we see very little difference between his methods 
and those of the patent medicine vendor, who pitches his 
tent in an agricultural show ground and caters for the 
wants of a gullible public. Both have the same object in 
view, viz., the making of money, and that both succeed in 
this laudable desire is unfortunately too well known to 
those who practise on scientific lines, who admit the 
limitations of human skill, and are foolish enough to con- 
fess ignorance ina calling where dogmatism is the master 
word to financial success.— Yours etc., 

Cork. E. Watuis Hoare. 


THE AMENDMENT BILL AND THE OBJECTORS. 
Sir, 

Mr. Isherwood's comments upon that contemptible ‘‘ Ad- 
dress to the Members of the House of Commons”’ in your 
current issue have voiced the feeling that will be prevalent 
throughout the profession. But in one respect I think 
Mr. Isherwood might have gone further. He might well 
have asked, as I ask now, whether any. one of thefive indi- 
viduals whose names are appended to the circular has any- 
thing to say in defence of it. It was circulated with the 
object of influencing men unacquainted with veterinary 
affairs: and as it did not appear in The Record till about a 
month after its issue, we may infer that its signatories were 
not particularly anxious that it should become known 
to the profession at all. Now that it is known to us, 
what have those responsible for it to say for it and for 
themselves ? 

Many points in this precious circular invite comment ; 
and we should all be interested to hear any one of the five 
worthies who signed it speaking on behalf of whatever por- 
tion of it appeals to his intelligence as the least inde- 
fensible. 

But lest they should find a difficulty in deciding this 
point, and keep silence on that account, I wish to draw 
their particular attention to one statement in their produc- 
tion, and challenge each and all of them to justify it. In 
one sense it is the most important portion of the circular, 
for it is perhaps the most likely of all to have weight with 
the M.P.’s to influence whom it was advanced. I beg leave 
to transcribe it in italics—I think it deserves the distinction. 

“ There is a very strong opposition to the Bill in the form of a 
Committee consisting of nearly nine hundred members.’’ 

Now I should like to ask our five friends what evi- 
dence they can give us either that there are really any- 
thing like nine hundred members opposed to the Bill, 
or that they themselves have any faith in the existence 
of such a phalanx of support? If there are really 
nine hundred opponents of the Bill, why are they not 
represented by a majority on the Council? They could 
have been by this time, and they would have been, if 
their number had even approached 900. Eight members 
of Council were elected this year, and the votes they re- 
ceived ranged from 1009 to 646. Nine were elected last 
year, and their votes were from 973 to 631. These figures 


show clearly what 900 voters united against the Bill could 
have done ; and yet at neither of the two elections did this 
Committee, or ghost of a Committee, dare to put a single 
candidate in the field. NowI ask these five ‘‘ Members of 
Executive Committee’’ why it is that the opponents of the 
Bill have made no attempt to influence the Council elections 
for two years past—and I defy them to find an answer which 
will not reduce their ‘Committee consisting of nearly nine 
hundred members ’’ to non-existence. 

Is this alleged ‘‘ Committee '’ really anything more than 
the resurrected corpse of some sort of committee which was 
hurriedly collected (by post-cards in answer to a circular, 
I believe) to oppose the Bill in its earliest form about three 
and a half years ago, and never justified the assertions then 
made regarding its numerical strength ; Many ofits mem- 
bers, no doubt, were men who had been momentarily 
carried away by the ‘‘ raging, tearing propaganda’’ against 
the Bill which was set on foot early in 1908; and nota few 
must have speedily withdrawn whatever support they had 
given to the Committee and its founder. Certainly the elec- 
tion of 1908 revealed no such strength as 900 votes in 
the Bill’s opponents. A year later, in 1909, we all remember 
that a Committee (probably the same one nominally) ran 
eight candidates for the Council and failed to get one of 
them in—and most of us fancied that immediately after- 
wards the Committee itself died of grief and rage at finding 
itself so much smaller and weaker than it had thought it 
was. Asan attempt is now being made to give it a sembl- 
ance of life in order to impress M.P.’s who may well sup- 
pose it to be a potent and active body, we have a right to 
ask those who profess to represent it to give us some evi- 
dence of its existence. 

A further prospective advantage of such explanation from 
the five ‘‘ members of Executive Committee ’’ is that their 
individual utterances might give us some inkling as to what 
manner of men they are. Most of us sadly require en- 
lightenment on this point with regard to some of them ; 
though not, I admit, with regard to all. Mr. Hurndall, of 
course, we all know. As a homeopathist and an anti- 
vivisectionist he has greatly contributed to the entertain- 
ment of the profession on certain well-remembered occas- 
ions in the past ; but the mere thought of what would have 
befallen veterinary science had its votaries accepted Mr. 
Hurndall’s guidance in medicine and pathology is enough 
for most of us when he presents himself before us as one 
desirous of shaping or modifying our professional develop- 
ment in any direction whatever. Mr. Dyer, too, we are 
beginning to know, if only through the lugubrious wails 
and melodramatic appeals with which hehas been wont to 
enliven your correspondence column since the Bill was 
taken in hand. 

But there are other members of the ‘‘ Executive Com- 
mittee ’’ who are not so familiar to us. However fragrant 
their names may be to the public and to their professional 
brethren in their own localities, I venture to say that those 
names are quite unknown to the bulk of the profession. 
The person who sent you that perfectly inane letter signed 
‘* Jastitia’’ two or three weeks ago stated therein that “a 
well known M.P. had asked him a very foolish question 
about the Bill—or, at least, it was a very foolish question 
to put to a being having the mental capacity of ‘‘ Justitia."’ 
But what if some M.P. were to individually interview each 
of the now famous quintet, and put this question to each in 
turn—‘‘ What evidence can you give me to show that you 
have ever taken the slightest interest in the progress of 
your profession throughout the decades you have passed in 
it, until you chose to resist a proposal that you should con- 
tribute less than fivepence a week to its funds?’’ It would 
be an unkind question—and the mental picture of some of 
the poor things trying to answer it arouses feelings of such 
cruel mirth in me that I judge it best to conclude abruptly. 
The fact is that it is simply impossible for anyone with any 
inside knowledge of the profession to tske such little oppo- 
sition to the Bill as still lingers at all seriously. Bat Mem- 
bers of Parliament have no such inside knowledge of the 
profession, and this audacious attempt to magnify the im- 
portance of the opposition in their eyes should be a very 
serious matter indeed in ouwrs.—Yours faithfully, 

‘* MEPHISTOPHELES,”’ 


Several communications are unavoidably held over. 
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